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THE CHAP-BOOK 





VON HOLST'S 
Constitutional and Political History 


of the United States. 


A work unsurpassed and unrivalled in its field. No other deals 
so broadly, so fully, or so interestingly with the subject. It is keen 
and profound; fearless and impartial in its judgments of men and 
measures. 


Vol. I. 1750-1832. Origin of the Union—State Sovereignty 
and Slavery. 

Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration.—Annexation 
of Texas. 

Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas.—Compromise of 
1850. 

Vol. IV. 1850-1854. Compromise of 1850.—Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill. 

Vol. V. 1854-56. Kansas-Nebraska Bill.—Buchanan’s Elec- 
tion. 

Vol. VI. 1856-1859. Buchanan's Election.—End of the 35th 
Congress. 

Vol. VII. 1859-1861. Harper's Ferry.—Lincoln’s Inauguration. 

Vol. VIII. Index and Bibliography. 


‘*A masterpiece as to depth, clearness, impartiality and scope. It 
seems the testimony of a disinterested witness; one who needed no 
cross-questioning; one who in the direct narrative omits no signifi- 
cant detail.”’ 


The set, eight volumes, large octavo, 3560 pages. Index over 
300 pages. Prices: Cloth, $25; Sheep, $30; Half-Calf, $38. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., Chicago, Ill 
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LES LOISIRS DE LA POSTE 


[Cette publication tient 4 "honneur de la Poste. Aucune 
des adresses en vers reproduites ici n° a manqué son desti- 
nataire. 

Le poéte ajoute que l’idée lui en vint 4 cause d’un rapport 
évident entre le format des enveloppes et la disposition d’un 
quatrain—par pur sentiment esthétique. I] les multiplia au 
gré de ses relations. ]—THE Epiror. 


Leur rire avec la méme gamme 
Sonnera si tu te rendis 

Chez Monsieur Whistler et Madame, 
Rue antique du Bac 110. 


Rue, au 23, Ballu. 

J exprime 
Sitét Juin 4 Monsieur Degas 
La satisfaction qu'il rime 
Avec la fleur des syringas. 


Monsieur Monet, que l’hiver ni 
L’été, Sa vision ne leurre, 

Habite, en peignant, Giverny 

Sis auprés de Vernon, dans |’Eure. 


Villa des Arts, prés l'avenue 

De Clichy, peint Monsieur Renoir 
Qui devant une épaule nue 

Broie autre chose que du noir. 





LES LOISIRS DE LA POSTE 


Paris, chez Madame Méry 
Laurent, qui vit loin des profanes 
Dans sa maisonnette very 

Select du 9 Boulevard Lannes. 


Pour rire se restaurant 
La rate ou le charmant foie 
Madame Mery Laurent 
Aux eaux d’ Evian, 

Savoie. 


Dans sa douillette d’ astrakan 
Sans qu'un vent coulis le jalouse 
Monsieur Frangois Coppée 4 Caen 
Rue, or c’est des Chanoines, 12. 


Monsieur Mendés aussi Catulle 
A toute la Meuse debout 
Dispense la brise et le tulle 
Rue, au 66, Taitboue. 


Adieu l’orme et le chataignier ! 
Malgre ce que leur cime a d’or 
S’en revient Henri de Regnier 
Rue, au six méme, Boccador. 


Notre ami Vielé Griffin 

Savoure trés longtemps sa gloire 
Comme un plat solitaire et fin 
A Nazelles dans Indre-et-Loire. 


Apte a ne point te cabrer, hue! 
Poste et j’ajouterai: dia! 

Si tu ne fuis 11 bis rue 

Balzac chez cet Hérédia. 





STEPHANE MALLARME 


Apporte ce livre, quand nit 

Sur le Bois I’ Aurore amaranthe, 
Chez Madame Eugéne Manet 
Rue au loin Villejust 40. 


Sans t’étendre dans I’herbe verte 
Naif distributeur, mets-y 

Du tien, cours chez Madame Berthe 
Manet, par Meulan, 4 Mezy. 


Mademoiselle Ponsot, puisse 
Notre compliment dans sa fleur 
Vous saluer au Chilet-Suisse 

Sis route de Trouville, Honfleur. 


Rue, et 8, de la la Barouillére 
Sur son piano s’applique a 
Jouer, fee autant qu’écoliére, 
Mademoiselle Wrotnowska. 


Si tu veux un médecin tel 
Sans perruque ni calvitie 
Qu’est le cher docteur Hutinel 
Treize, entends—de la Boétie. 


Prends ta canne a bec de corbin 
Veille Poste (ou je vais t’en battre) 
Et cours chez le docteur Robin 
Rue, oui, de Saint-Pétersbourg 4. 


Au fond de Saint-James, Neuilly, 
Le docteur Fournier n’a d’idée, 
Songeur, prudent et recueilli, 
Que de courtiser |’ orchidée. 
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Augusta Holmés accourue 

En tant qu’une blanche parente 
Des rois joueurs de harpe, rue 
Juliette Lamber, 40. 


Arréte-toi, porteur, au son 

Gemi par les violoncelles, 

C’est chez Monsieur Ernest’Chausson, 
22 Boulevard de Courcelles. 


Rue, ouis! 22 Lavoisier 
Madame Degrandi qui lance 
La richesse de son gosier 
Aussi haut que notre silence. 


Au 137, avenue 
Malakoff, Madame Tola 
Dorian; celle qui vola 
Le feu de la céleste nue. 


L’age aidant a m’appesantir 

I] faut que toi, ma pensée, ailles: 
Seule rue, 11, de Traktir 

Chez l’aimable Monsieur Séailles. 


A Montigny, Monsieur Grosclaude | 
Vise un lapin sans devier 

Ou, vétu de sa verte blaude, 

Jette dans le Loing |’ épervier. 


Monsieur Mirbeau, Pont de |’ Arche 
(Eure) 

Toi qui vois les Damps ! 
Facteur, ralentis la marche e 
Et jette ceci dedans. 
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STEPHANE 


A moins qu’il ne hante la nue, 
Ne vogue ot mirit le letchi, 
Monsieur Léon Dierx, avenue 
Ci proche, 13, de Clichy. 


Tapi sous ton chaud mac-ferlane, 
Ce billet, quand tu le regois 
Lis le haut; 6, cour Saint-Frangois 
Rue, est-ce Moreau? cher Verlaine. 
STEPHANE MALLARME, 
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THE MANXMAN 


B HILE others praise what they will, many ot 
us call ‘The Manxman"’ the one book of 
the year. It pulses with life, it bubbles with 
humor, its improbabilities are more rea] than 
the verities of commonplace existence. Its 
swing of style, its rush of story carry one on breathless to 
the last scene of what had been so nearly an unrelieved 
tragedy. 

In the telling of the story there is no ellipsis. Kate's 
point of view, Phillip’s progress to self-abnegation, Peter's 
gradual awakening, are perfectly clear. With a diction free 
from the livery-like mannerisms of the day, Mr. Caine is 
strong in Saxon word and idiom. Never neglecting color 
values, he draws his metaphors from the soil and sea of 
which he writes. Little Kate ‘‘ was a wild duck in the glen 
where she lived, and Peter was a great, lumbering tame 
duck waddling behind her.” Long after, in her despair, 
she is ‘‘a poor, torn bird struggling in the brine.’ Ross 
Christian had ‘the slow eyes of a seal,’’ and Philip a rapid 
smile, disappearing as sunshine before a cloud. ‘* Words 
that frayed off into silence,”’ a “‘ voice beating up the echoes,”” 
and hundreds of similar expressions show Mr. Caine’s poetic 
strength, while striking words and phrases from the Manx 
vocabulary heighten the beauty of his picture. 

Everything has its place,—the seemingly inconsequent 
public-house gossip, the roistering Celtic humor of the coun- 
try-people, the multitude of episodes, all are essential parts 
of the whole. The story itself is wrought out with exquisite 
minuteness of detail. Homely household scenes mark by 
contrast the tenseness of the tragedy. 

Dealing like ‘‘ The Bondman,” like ‘‘ The Deemster,” 
with the final triumph of a sinning soul over material things, 
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“The Manxman " is a finer study of the human heart than 
either of these. It appeals to us more closely from_its?mod- 
ernness, for it is a story of the Isle of Man to-day. Against 
a back-ground of many little figures the three chief charac- 
ters stand out in bold relief. Like the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy, the figures in the back-ground have their part. 
Canting, world-seeking Cesar, simple-minded Grannie, 
Kate’s parents, Nancy Cain, the devoted servant, Black 
Tom with his sinister prophecies, Mr. Kelley the post-man, 
who knows everything, Johnnie Niplightly the constable, 
each has his word at every turn in the affairs of Philip, Kate 
or Pete, yet with all their shrewdness none suspects the 
truth until Philip himself thrusts it onthem. Philip’s.uncle 
Peter, the Ballawhaine, who had estranged the old Deem- 
ster, Philip's grandfather, from his elder son, Ross Chris- 
tian, the Ballawhaine’s son with his dubious morality and 
undisguised philandering with Kate, are seen in the farther 
back-ground of the story. Near Philip is his elderly cousin, 
called ‘* Aunt Nannie,”’ who keeps time in the straight road 
of prudence and world wisdom. He must have the place, 
she plans, which his father had missed by wandering from 
this narrow path. He must be a Deemster like so many of 
his ancestors before him. No foolish marriage, like his 
father’s, with a humble Manx girl, shall sap his ambition, 
and bar him from his social equals. 

Philip is not proud,—his inseparable playmate is dark- 
haired, sturdy, bare-foot, ill-cared-for Peter, his cousin 
though by the bar sinister. Peter adores blonde, merry, 
loving Philip, and Philip returns his love. Kate, daughter 
of Czsar, keeper of the public-house, flits about with the 
boys, a witch of a girl ina red dress with infinite capacity 
for loving or hating. In time, Philip away at school, sees 
Kate seldom, but Peter, working for her father, finds his 
love for her deepen. Old Cesar turns him out of the house 
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for levity, and Peter begs Philip, now at home, to speak in 
his favor. Rejected by the old man, and stung by his 
taunts, Peter seeks his fortune at Kimberly. Kate has 
kissed him, has promised to wait for him, and he leaves to 
Philip the ungracious task of looking after her. But Philip, 
who has begun to love Kate himself, does his duty, seeing 
her as little as possible, scolding her when she encourages 
Ross Christian, fighting with Ross when the latter speaks 
lightly of her, and steadily singing Peter's praises. 

While love works its will in Philip's heart, fate is kinder 
to him. Brilliant in his law studies, the favorite of the Gov- 
ernor and the people, he is likely to be called to the place of 
the Deemster, now lying on his death-bed. He is spurred 
to faithfulness to Peter, and to indifference to Kate by a 
sense of duty to his friend, as well as by the remembrance 
of the bad effect of love on his fathers’s life. Though buta 
little boy when his parents died, he can recall the bitterness 
to which their love had turned. 

*Tt’s so sweet to have some one to talk to about Pete,”’ 
said Kate. 

“west 

**T don’t know how I could bear his long absence but for 
that.” 

The girl has begun to coquette with him, and since the 
fight with Ross, when she kissed him as he lay unconscious, 
each knows that the other’s feeling is not mere friendship. 
When Philip brings her the news, sent first to him, of 
Peter's death in Africa, weeping she buries her face on his 
breast. ‘‘ The flood-gates of four years of reserve went 
down in a moment and she kissed him on the lips. And, 
throbbing with bliss and a blessed relief from four years’ 
hypocrisy and treason, he kissed her back and they smiled 
through their tears.” 

For two or three weeks he palters with himself, dreading 
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his father’s fate, trying to believe that Kate is so much 
above her surroundings that marrying her need not mean 
social ruin. But here Aunt Nannie, a guardian angel ora 
grim fate according to the point of view, though knowing 
nothing of his love for Kate, reads him his father’s early 
letters, and comments on them. Philip sees his way clear,. 
he must give Kate up. During the walk which Kate has 
lured him to take after the Melliat or harvest supper, his 
words come out weakly: “‘As I was saying, a man has to 
put by the pleasures of life. Now here’s myself, for ex- 
ample, I am bound, do you know by a kind of duty—a sort 
of vow made to the dead, I might say—’’ She interrupts. 
him, she will not let him say the fatal words. Has she not 
arrayed herself for this very walk in dress meant to fascinate 
him. He must find her irresistible, and at last when he takes 
alarm at his own half-surrender, she ventures all. ‘If you 
won't speak, I will—you cannot leave me Phil—because, be- 
cause—what do I care, because I love you.”’ In spite of his 
protests she throws herself on his neck. Our sympathy is 
with Philip, he has tried to be straightforward. For the 
final catastrophe, whom can she blame but herself? 

Then comes the news that Pete is alive, three days after 
the Melliat he is at home. Kate means to sacrifice Pete to 
Philip, Philip will not sacrifice his friend to the woman who 
loveshim. Kate’s tears and passionate entreaties avail noth- 
ing. “I am in your way” at last she cries, ‘That's it. 
You can’t get on with me about you. Iam not fit for you. 
The distance between us is too great.” 

Everything would have been saved had Philip accepted 
her suggestion of absolute frankness. ‘‘It was the old, deep 
tragedy of human love—the ancient inequality of the bond of 
man and woman, what she had thought her conquest had 
been her vanquishment.”’ 

Peter with his Kimberly wealth is a man of importance 
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Cesar and the rest of the chorus adore him. No one sus- 
pects that Kate does not return his boisterous affection. 
After Manx fashion, the wedding is hurried on. Kate ex- 
pects Philip to interpose. Phil believes that Kate will 
withdraw from her engagement. Surely she will accept his 
dictum that it is a duty for her as well as for him to go 
through life unmarried. Three weeks from the Melliat she 
and Peter are man and wife, and Philip, after the wedding 
starts on a foreign tour. 

On his return, yielding as little as he can to Peter's in- 
sistence, he yet must visit him occasionally. Always in 
Pete's eyes the honored and adored guest, he happens to be 
present when the sudden illness of Kate's child occasions 
an informal christening. He cannot refuse when asked to 
be god-father, but after the ceremony when he and Kate are 
alone, the crisis comes. Kate has tried to be a good wife, 
but the very lavishness of Pete’s affection hurts her. How 
can she love him, awkward even in his kindness, hardly able 
to read or write, when her heart is filled with Philip? 

She grows hysterical, begs Philip to take her away, and 
when he declares this impossible, fires her last shot. 

Then he gives way. ‘‘You are right’’ he said with his 
head still down. ‘This life of deception must end."’ Man's 
inconsistency! The one great wrong is to be righted by 
entering on a devious path of which the end cannot be seen. 
The treachery to Peter is to be undone by a treachery that 
will break his heart and make him a by-word. 

On the very evening of the day when Philip is installed 
Deemster he enters on his career of deception. Inthe mo- 
ment of his triumph as he takes the oath of office, he is con- 
fronted by Pete's face beaming with pride at his success. 
That evening Peter's wife leaves her home and child, and 
under the care of Philip's trusty servant, in the upper story 
of Philip’s house at Douglas, begins her new life, a life as 
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separate from Philip's as from Peter's. One deceit leads to 
another. Philip is persuaded by Kate to tell Peter that she 
is dead, and the latter weeps over her supposed grave at 
Douglas. Upto this time Pete has cheerfully pretended 
that he himself sent Kate away for change of air. He de- 
fends her from calumny, and invents a Liverpool uncle 
whom she is visiting. He writes letters to himself, showing 
them to the neighbors as if from Kate. No one is deceived, 
all believe that she has eloped with Ross Christian. Pete 
grows poor, and sells the greater part of the furniture and 
pretty belongings of his home. Philip prospers, and it is 
said that he will succeed the Governor who is soon to re- 
tire. Though his outward life is upright, his very prosperity 
is bitterness to him. He drifts toward suicide until con- 
science recalls him to his duty to Kate. But the chance for 
reparation is gone. When he reaches the house Kate has 
fled, leaving a heart-broken note, but no word of her desti- 
nation. When she re-appears weeks afterwards, she is a 
prisoner at the Deemsteer’s bar charged with attempting 
suicide. Drawn back to the island by hearing that her 
child is ill, cast off by Peter as she mistakenly thinks, she 
tries to drown herself. 

It is a great shock to Philip when he recognizes Kate in 
the dripping figure before him. Barely having strength to 
remand her to prison, he falls unconscious, and is carried to 
Pete’s house near by. In the delirium of the illness which 
follows, he discloses all that Peter from studying little Kate's 
face had begun to suspect. But Peter's desire for vengeance 
dies before Philip’s helplessness. He remembers only their 
long-standing friendship, and he never opens the painful 
subject about which so much might be said. 

Visiting Kate in prison, learning that she still loves 
Philip, he goes ahead, and soon the papers are signed that 
give her her freedom. Next deciding “to go foreign’’ again, 
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he takes the child in his arms to Philip, to resign her—the 
baby whom he worships—forever. When he dwells on 
Philip's ability to bring her up the latter was silent. “He 
could say nothing. The make-believe was to be kept upto 
the last tragic moment. 

Then the final dramatic scene, when in the presence ot 
all the people who have come to see him installed Gov- 
ernor, Philip gives up his high office and confesses his fault. 
Begging them not to pity him he cries “If you think how 
narrowly I escaped the danger of letting things go on as 
they were going, of covering up my fault, of concealing my 
true character, of living as a sham and dying asa hyprocrite, 
you will consider me worthy of envy instead.” 

Then when the curtain falls on Philip leading Kate from 
prison, to begin her new life with him, how different their 
expiation from that of Tess on the gallows or Dan on his 
bed of pain. 

Grant that the climax is unduly theatric, grant that Peter 
himself is improbable, surrendering his wife and child he 
might have held, and letting friendship conquer the stronger 
passion of vengeance. ‘*The Manxman”’ still remains a 
wonderful piece of work, strong in its dramatic situation s, 
and powerful throughout. If Kate, the aggressor, was 
really the greater sinner of the two, she at least came through 
her trial, purified and ennobled. Like Philip she was pun- 
ished less for momentary sin than for the later deception. 

There is unity in the apparent complexity of the story. 
Indeed its fine simplicity shows that Mr. Caine certainly 
understands the hnman heart, painting it, as he doe s, with 
the very perfection of humor and pathos. 

HELEN Lean REED. 














BOCCACCIO 
NE day day upon a topmost shelt 
I found a precious prize, indeed, 
Which father used to read, himself, 
But did not want us boys to read; 
A brown old book of certain age 
(As type and binding seemed to show) 
While on the spotted title-page 
Appeared the name “ Boccaccio.” 
I'd never heard that name before, 
But in due season it became 
To him who fondly brooded o’er 
Those pages a beloved name ! 
Adown the centuries I walked 
Mid pastoral scenes and royal show, 
With seigneurs and their dames I talked— 
The crony of Boccaccio ! 


Those courtly knights and sprightly maids, 
Who really seemed disposed to shine 


In gallantries and escapades, 

Anon became great friends of mine; 
Yet was there sentiment with fun, 
And oftentimes my tears would flow 
At some quaint tale of valor done, 
As told by my Boccaccio. 

In boyish dreams I saw again 
Bucolic belles and dames of court, 
The princely youth and monkish men 
Arrayed for sacrifice or sport; 
Again I heard the nightingale 

Sing as she sang those years ago 

In her embowered Italian vale 

To my revered Boccaccio. 
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And still I love that brown old book, 
I found upon the topmost shelf— 

I love it so, I let none look 

Upon that treasure but myself! 

And yet I have a strapping boy 
Who (I have every cause to know) 
Would to its full extent enjoy 

The friendship of Boccaccio. 


But boys are, oh! so different now 
From what they were when I was one! 
I fear my boy would not know how 
To take that old raconteur’s fun ! 

In your companionship, O friend, 

I think it wise alone to go, 

Plucking the gracious fruits that bend 
Where’er you lead, Boccaccio ! 


So rest you there upon the shelf, 
Clad in your garb of faded brown; 
Perhaps, sometime, my boy himself 


Shall find you out and take you down. 
Then may he feel the joy once more 
That thrilled me, filled me years ago 
When reverently I brooded o'er 
The glories of Boccaccio. 
EuGENE FIELD. 








AN IMPASSABLE GULF 


ETER Elston’s two nieces, Nancy Rollins and Hester 
Elston, stood on opposite sides of the frame, working 
together silently. Suddenly Hester dropped her needle, 
straightened her lithe young figure, and throwing back her 
pretty head, said hurriedly: 

**JT don't see how you can feel so, Nan! You must see 
how good he is, as well as bein’ different from any boy 
we've ever known round here on the Prairie. Aint he 
always thoughtful “bout pleasin’ Uncle Peter? And he’s 
gone to church reg’lar with us every Sunday he’s been here, 
aint he?" 

She pauses, catching her breath after her eager speech, 
and looking yearningly at Nancy. The older girl's pale 
face hardened as she caught the imploring glance. 

‘* He seems to me to be very worldly,”’ she said coldly. 

The color rushed to Hester's cheeks, and she bent quickly 
over the frame; for a few moments she sewed vigorously, 
saying to herself with fierce indignation, as she worked: 

“*f declare if I think Nancy is so spiritual, after all—a 
judgin’ Fred like that, and all because he told her he liked 
to go now and then to the the-a-tre!"’ 

Resentment, however, never lingered long in Hester's 
heart, and at last she raised her head again. 

**f wish you did feel different, Nan," she said gently. 
“I can't bear to think of you not takin’ to the man I'm 
goin’ to marry. You and me have always seemed jest like 
sisters ever since Uncle Pete took us to raise.” 

Nancy's blue eyes met the pleading brown ones more 
gently this time. 

“*Yes,"’ she said slowly, “‘ you ave been jest like a sister 
to me, Hetty.” 
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Hester ran around the frame and threw her arms around 
her cousin with the eager expression of affection which 
always embarrassed Nancy. 

**Nan,”” she cried, ‘‘I jest do wish you could see it the 
way Ido. Fred is so good, and it’s only because he lives 
in town that he has gotten to like such things as the-a-tres. 
You do take to him sure ‘nough, don’t you?” 

Nancy’s voice quivered as she answered the passionate 
appeal. 

“«T know he’s got pleasant ways, and he’s right principled 
about a lot of things, but Hetty, there’s no denyin’ he puts 
pleasure before servin’ the Lord, and we are told mighty 
plain in the Bible not to make friends with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness.” 

Hester bit her lip. 

“* There’s some folks, and real good ones, too, who think 
havin’ some pleasures like Fred cares for and bein’ real 
down good Christians, too, aint incompatible,’ she said, 
struggling to speak calmly. 

“* There’s a gulf,” Nancy said firmly, ‘ between me and 
the-a-tre goers, and I’m mighty sorry for you, Hester.” 

““You needn't be,’ cried Hester, impatiently. ‘I’m 
happy and satisfied about marryin’ Fred !*° 

‘* What's all this talk about marryin’?*’ Uncle Peter 
called in at the doorway, as he paused to wave his bundle of 
birds and squirrels at his nieces. ‘Jest leave a couple of 
girls alone, and their tongues are sure to get to waggin’ 
*bout marryin’! Come along, Hetty, and help me pick and 
clean this lot. Its been a fine huntin’ day, if ‘tis a trifle 
coldish for an old man like me.” 

“You old!”’ laughed Hester, as they settled themselves 
by the kitchen fire. 

‘‘ Yes, I am gettin’ on,”’ said Uncle Peter seriously, ‘‘and 
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I don’t see how I am goin’ to do without you, Hester. You 
are sure you want to marry Fred?” 

“‘ Yes, sure,’’ said Hester quickly. ‘‘ Uncle Pete, wasn't 
it jest marvelous for him to fall in love with me, when he’s 
a town man and knows such a lot of girls with better man- 
ners and all that?” 

Uncle Peter looked meditatively at the delicate rose com- 
plexion, the large brown eyes, and the soft waving hair. 

“I don’t see as it was so dreadful queer,” he said. ‘* You'd 
pass in a crowd, Het.” 

There was silence for a little while, Hester dreaming 
happy dreams of her future, and Uncle Peter groaning in- 
wardly at the prospect of being left to live alone with the 
more spiritual of his nieces. Suddenly a gleam of hope 
came to him, and he said: 

“‘Mebbe you can’t marry him after all—town folks have 
a great way of not makin’ a livin’, Hetty." 

“*] know it,” admitted Hester, almost despondently, but 
her face brightened as she added, ‘but it is such a great big 
store Fred is clerkin’ in that I’m jest sure we won't have to 
wait long, Uncle Pete.” 

The waiting time proved to be as short as Hester and 
Fred had hoped, for in spite of his ‘ worldliness*’ Fred was 
a faithful young fellow, and the promotion which made 
possible a tiny flat and housekeeping on a limited scale, 
came even before he had expected it. Uncle Peter did his 
best to be cheery at the simple little wedding, and Nancy 
had baked as many cakes for them as if the young couple 
were not starting out on a sinful career. Hester prized 
keenly the expressions of affection which had been rare up 
to the time when her uncle and cousin had realized what a 
difference her going would make in their lives, and her grief 
at leaving her home amazed and almost annoyed Fred, who 
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had grown to look upon himself as her deliverer from a life 
which seemed very cramped and hard to him. 

“*T wish there was somethin’ I could do for you, Hetty," 
Uncle Peter said, when the last of the wedding guests had 
departed, and he and Nancy were hurrying Fred and Hester 
away to the train, for they were going at once to their new 
home. He took her carpet-bag from her and awkwardly 
helped her to button the linen duster, which Nancy had in- 
sisted should be worn to the station to protect the new trav- 
elling dress from the mud. 

‘There is,’ said Hester, tremulously. ‘‘ Uncle Pete, if 
you could jest make Nancy see that goin’ to the the-a-tre 
aint incompatible with goin’ to Heaven some day, I'd be 
greatly obliged to you.” 

Uncle Peter drew a long breath. 

“*You’ve done a sight of work here, Hetty,’’ he said ten- 
derly, “and I’ve been dreadful fond of you, too, but I'll 
be damned if I will try to get a new notion into Nancy’s 
head, even for you!” 

Hester sighed. ‘I s’pose it would be askin’ a good deal 
of you,”’ she said simply, ‘‘ but Uncle Pete, you will remind 
her anyway that Fred and I won't be able to afford goin’ 
more’n once in a long, long time, won’t you?) Now good- 
bye, Uncle.”’ 


He helped her into the wagon, and while Fred and Nancy 
were crossing the yard he stood looking at her with his lips 
twitching nervously. 


‘*Goodbye, Hester,’ Nancy said, climbing up on the 
step of the wagon. The two kissed each other, and Hester 
clung for a second to her cousin's neck. 

‘*Oh, Nan,’ she whispered, ‘‘ we have always played to- 
gether and done our work together—don't teel hard to me.”’ 

Nancy looked down at her sadly. 
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“TI aint a mite hard,” she said gently. ‘I aint judgin’, 
Hetty, only there’s a gulf. Goodbye.” 

She turned to Fred and held out her hand. ‘I wish you 
well,’ she said, in her clear, calm tones, and then she opened 
the yard gate and stood inside, leaving Uncle Peter a chance 
for his farewell. 

He wrung Fred’s hand, but no words came from his 
trembling lips. 

“T’ll be very good to her,”’ Fred said hurriedly. ‘* Good- 
bye sir. I hope you won't mind if I say I consider it an 
honor to be your nephew.” 

At the time Uncle Peter grasped only the first words. 
“© Yes,”* he said, ‘‘ be good to her, Fred—she’s a good girl, 
a good girl.” 

He stepped on the hub of the wheel and Hester threw her 
arms around him, kissing vehemently his gray head and 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“‘ Don’t forget me,”’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, how can I leave 
you and Nan and the old place? Goodbye, and I love you, 
I do so love you, Uncle Pete!” 

At a sign from Nancy the hired man whipped up the 
horses. As they drove away Hester looked back at the 
clump of oak trees around the house, and then at the two 
figures at the yard gate. 

“*I wish I'd done more tor ‘em all these years they've 
been so good to me,” she said, the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. Fred held her hand close between both of his, 
but he made no answer, for her grief dazed him. He knew 
that many elements in her life had been distasteful to her, 


and why should a woman who was marrying the man she 
loved, and was moreover going to town to live, grieve in 
this way? The hired man turned in his seat and gave the 
needed word of comfort. 
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“* You've done a sight for ’em,’’ he said warmly, ‘and 
you aint no cause to fret, Miss Hetty. We'll all miss you 
terrible.” 

Uncle Peter wandered restlessly around the farm until 
dinner-time. An aching heart was a new experience to him, 
and one that he did not know how to meet. He went into 
the orchard and picked up apple after apple, and after a mere 
taste flung each of them away; as he left the orchard he 
stopped to look back at the mass of Spanish needle and 
goldenrod, through which he had just made his way. 

‘* How she did like all that yeller stuff,” he said aloud. 
‘* What a sight of interest she took in everything about the 
place. She was a good girl, and I wish I'd a quit swearin’ 
—'twould have tickled her mightily. Hanged if I don’t 
quit it now!” 

Nancy had an unusually good dinner ready for him. Pre- 
paring it had helped her to pass the morning, for Uncle 
Peter’s was not the only aching heart. She helped him lav- 
ishly to half a dozen vegetables, but for the first time within 
her memory of him, he had no appetite. He pushed back 
his chair before she brought his pie, and as he did so a sud- 
den wave of antagonism to her came over him; he had never 
spoken to her of her stern words to Hester, but now invol- 
untarily his criticism of her slipped from him. 

‘* Blessed if I can see how you could have been so hard on 
Fred, and let pore Hetty go away feelin’ so broke up,’’ he 
said impetuously. 

Nancy pressed her lips together firmly. 

«TI never judged Fred himself,”’ she said. ‘* I always sep- 
arated the sin trom the sinner, and we are bidden to be un- 
ceasing in denouncing sin.” 

Uncle Peter said no more; he rose from the table and 
went out to the porch, and as he sat there Fred’s words re- 
curred to him, and roused a glow of affectionate feeling. 
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**Proud to be my nephew,”’ he repeated. ‘He's a fine 
feller, he is, and Hetty’s done well for herself, if it is pretty 
hard on us to be left.”” 

He went back to the dining-room, where Nancy was 
clearing the dishes away, and opening the door he called in 
vehemently: 

“‘ Blamed if I care if he takes her to the the-a-tre every 
night in the week!” 

Nancy turned a startled face to him, forgetful of the fact 
that tears were rolling down her cheeks. The unexpected 
sight of her grief touched her uncle keenly; he had never 
before seen her cry, and going over to her and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, he said affectionately, “I’m a reg’ lar 
old brute, Nan. You must excuse me, and remember it’s 
losin’ Hetty that’s sorter upset me. I orter be better’n usual 
to you, instead of meaner, for I can see you are grievin’ 
too.” 

“‘T have more cause to be grievin’ even than you, Uncle 
Peter,”’ Nancy said sadly, ‘‘ for there’s an impassable gulf 
between Hetty and me now.” 

Uncle Peter’s hand slipped from her shoulder. 

** Gulfs be damned,” he said impatiently. 
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THE LAND OF THE STRADDLE-BUG 


CuaprTer III. 

In the month of April the world sent a skirmish line into 
this echoeless land to take possession of a belt of territory 
six hundred miles long and one hundred miles broad. They 
came like locusts, they sang like larks. 

From Alsace and Lorraine, from the North Sea, from 
Russia, from the Alps, they came, and their faces shone as 
if they had come upon the spring-time of the world. Tyr- 
anny was behind them, the majesty of God's wilderness be- 
fore them, a mystic joy within them. 

Under their hands the straddle-bug sprang up. The strad- 
dle-bug dies in thirty days—by courtesy alone he lives. In 
these spring days of good cheer he lived at times sixty days 
—but only on stony ground or fire-scarred, peaty lowlands. 

He withered—this strange, three-legged, voiceless insect— 
but in his stead arose a beetle. This beetle sheltered human 
beings and was called a shanty. 

They were all alike. They had roofs of one slant. They 
were built of rough lumber. They were roofed with tarred 
paper, which made all food taste of tar. They were dens 
little higher than a man’s head, but they sheltered the most 
joyous people that ever set foot to earth. In this cabin lived 
a girl and a canary-bird, all alone. In the next a man who 
cooked his own food when he did not share rations with the 
girl, in frank and honorable companionship. On the claim 
next were two school-teachers who were busy as mag-pies 
and used the saw and hammer with deft accuracy. In the 
next was a bank-clerk out for his health—and these clean 
and self-contained people lived in free intercourse without 
slander and without fear. 


The Alsatians lived in colony, alien unapproachable. 
The Russians likewise. All others met at odd times and 
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places, breathing in the wonderful air of the clean, fresh sod 
and putting the world of hopeless failure behind them. 

Spring merged magnificently into summer. The grass 
up-thrust. The water-fowl passed on to the northern lake- 
region. The morning symphony of the prairie chickens 
died out, but the whistle of the larks, the chatter of the 
sparrows and the wailing cry of the nesting plover, came to 
take its place. 

The gophers whistled and trilled, the foxes barked from 
the hills and an occasional startled antelope or curious wolf 
passed through the line of settlement as if to see what lay be- 
hind this strange phalanx of plowmen and their yellow shan- 
ties. 


Week after week passed away and no surveyors appeared. 
The Boom-town ‘‘ Spike’’ told in each issue how the survey- 
ors were pushing westward, but still they did not come, and 
hope of getting a claim filed early grew fainter. The mass 
of the settlers had planned to take claims in the spring, live 
on them the required six months, ‘‘ prove up,’ and return 


east for the winter. 

In spite of these disappointments, all were merry. No 
one took any part of it seriously. The young men went out 
and plowed when they pleased, and came in and sat on the 
door-step and talked with the women when they pleased. 
The shanties were small, but no one cared for that; by and 
by they were to build bigger. 

And then all was so new and beautiful. The sky was so 
clear. O, that marvellous, lofty sky! Just clouds enough 
to make the blue more intense. O, the wonder of the wind 
from the wild, mysterious green sea to the west! Always 
the change and sheen of the prairie, incessant and magical. 
Life was made marvelous and the winter put far away. 

Merry parties drove here and there visiting. Formalities 
counted for little and yet with all this freedom of intercourse, 
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no one pointed the finger at any woman. The girls in their 
one room huts received calls from the bachelors with the 
confidence that comes from purity of purpose, both felt, and 
understood. It was strangely Idyllic, all that life during 
May and June. Envy and hate and suspicion seemed laid 
aside. 

The center of the social life was Bailey’s store. There 
was the one public meeting place. There was the post- 
office, which connected them with the world they had left 
behind. There they assembled when the flag ran up the 
long pole which stood before the door as a signal. On the 
treeless, shrubless prairie everybody could see the flag rise 
like a faint fleck of pink against the green of the prairie be- 
yond, or the blue sky above. 

Twice a week Rivers drove out with the mail. These 
were the eventful days of the week, and it was beautiful to 
see what tasteful dresses the young women thought it proper 
to wear across the plain to the post-office. Hats dainty and 
fresh, cool muslins, spotless cuffs, ribbons. They came out 
of their cabins with all the little airs and graces of their east- 
ern homes. Bailey shared their good opinion, but he was 
silent and a little timid in their presence and always escaped 
as soon as possible when Rivers came, the social responsi- 
bilities were not his. 

As the summer wore on the number of those pathetically 
eager for letters increased. The sun-bright plain, the beau- 
tiful, almost cloudless sky and the ever-flooding light, wore 
upon them. They remembered the cool streams of New 
England, the wooded slopes of Wisconsin, the comfortable 
homesteads and meadows of Illinois, and they came for their 
mail with shining eyes—and when forced to say “nothing 
to-day,” Bailey always felt a keen pang of sympathetic 
pain. 

He himself watched the eastern horizon over which the 
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team crept like a beetle, watched incessantly and uncon- 
sciously, and when it came in sight and he ran his flag up 
on its mast, the centering action of the settlers began like 
ants attacking a drop of honey. 

It was a great pleasure to Bailey to sit and talk with his 
partner, and he looked forward to his visits eagerly. To 
him he could utter himself freely. They had known each 
other so long and Bailey believed he knew Rivers to the 
center of his heart. 

He usually had supper ready,—often he had help from 
the girls or Mrs. Burke. While a dozen hands volunteered 
at the team and with the mail-bag, Rivers could sit at his 
supper. Indeed, he fared like a Pasha attended by the flower 
of his harem. They pretended it was all on account of his 
office as mail-carrier, but they deceived no one, much less 
an experienced beau like Rivers. 

He was too well attended, Bailey thought. He seemed to 
see less and less of his partner as the season wore on. He 
never sat down to talk with him in the good old fashion— 
wearing out half the night smoking, listening to the beauti- 
ful slumber-song of the night plain. 

He got into the habit of walking home with some of the 
girls after the mail was distributed, leaving Bailey to spend 
the evening alone. Sometimes it was with Burke or Mrs. 
Burke, if she were alone. Sometimes with Estelle Clayton, 
whom Bailey thought the finest woman in the world. He 
had come to look for her on mail days, and her coming 
raised other days to the level of national holidays. 

It scared him, and yet it was good to see her coming 
down over the sod—strong, erect, clear-eyed. She wore her 
hair like a matron, and that pleased him, and she looked at 
him so frankly and so unwaveringly. 

He was very shy, however, and so contrived always to 
look stern when she came in. She was wise in ways of men 
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and treated him as if she were his comrade, and so he came 
to talk with her more than with the rest. He was consoled 
a little for Rivers’ neglect of him. 

He could not conceive of any one being in love with him, 
so he watched Rivers walk off with Estelle in the beautiful 
sun-set light, without bitterness. Rivers had such lovely 
mustaches and such merry eyes—naturally the girls all liked 
him. At the same time Bailey was lonely, and felt his 
friend’s absence as if he were a lover. 

He did not know that Rivers almost invariably went over 
to Burke’s shanty—even when he walked home with Miss 
Clayton. Rivers did not impress that self-contained person 
favorably. She was not one to be moved by flattery, nor by 
dimples in male cheeks. She accepted his company pleas- 
antly, but there were well-defined bounds to her friendship. 

In the wonderful hush of those evenings talk seemed irrev- 
erent, and mainly they walked in silence—except to call 
attention to some beauty, some sound which it was feared 
might be lost. 

On every side the vivid green stretched away, smooth as 
the rounded flesh of a woman, velvet in texture, glorified by 
the saffron and orange sky. 

At the cabin they met Carrie, the sister who was not well, 
and for whom Estelle was guardian and mother. The little 
shanty slanted on the side of a swell like a little boat sliding 
up a monstrous mid-ocean wave. Around it was a little 
garden and a colony of chicken-coops—“‘All my own mak- 
ing,’’ Estelle said. 

*‘Oh, of course, sister held the nails and bossed, but I did 
it. I like it, too. It’s more fun than working red poppies 
on tidies—that’s about all they'll let you do back east. Out 
here it doesn’t matter much what you do.” 

“« Of course you mean—" 

‘* Of course I don’t mean wrong things. Some things are 
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wrong anywhere, but there are other things that people think 
are wrong that are only unusual.” 

The talk moved on to lighter themes and then died away 
as the three sat in the door-way and saw the light fade out 
of the sky. 

Carrie’s thin, eager face seemed almost angelic. She 
seemed to hold her breath as flame after flame of the mar- 
velous light was withdrawn— 

**Q, the sky is so big out here,”’ she whispered. Estelle 
locked hands with her and sat in silence. Rivers felt awk- 
ward and constrained, but he rrspected their silence. At 
last he rose. 

“I’m going over to Burke’s a little while, so I'll have to 
be moving.” 

As they rose, Estelle said: ‘* Mrs. Burke is very strange. 
I can’t seem to get on with her. She seems very lonely and 
sad—her husband is away a great deal, but I can’t get her 
to talk, and she never calls."” 

«She never seemed that way to me,” Rivers said, having 
nothing better in mind. 

“*T think it is growing on her. I wish I knew how to 
reach her, but I can’t.” 

Rivers walked away with two thoughts in hismind. One 
was the girl’s sentence about things that were wrong and 
things which people thought were wrong—and the other was 
the question about Blanche—was she growing sad? That 
puzzled him. Had he only seen her in her pleasant moods? 
It was not pleasant to think of her growing sad—perhaps on 
his account. 

As he came to the door, Burke sat smoking silently in 
the dusk. Blanche was stirring about inside. 

“Hello, Rivers '’’ Burke called cheerily, ‘‘take a seat.” 
He pointed at a vinegar keg. 

Blanche hurried to the door. A beautiful smile lighted 
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her face. Her teeth shone in the half-light. ‘Come in 
side,’ she said. ‘* I've got some work to do, and I want to 
hear you talk.” 

The men came in obediently, and she lighted a lamp. 

‘**T like to see you when you talk,”’ she said, and flashed 
a smile at Rivers. 

He saw the change in her for the first time. She was 
paler, but lovelier someway. Her face was less boyish. 
There were deeper shadows about her eyes. 

“<T came over to see if you wouldn’t come down and help 
us get up a jollification at the store on the 4th,” he said. 

““Why, of course. What shall I do?” 

*©O, cook some cake—and make some ice-cream. Can 
you make ice-cream ?” 

“*You bet,” she said, with a bright smile. ‘‘ Bring on 
your ice.” 

‘*Ice is easy to get. Cook is what bothered me.”’ 

“* That ought to be easy,” said Burke. ‘‘ Marry one.” 

“« That's what I’m telling Bailey.” 


““Why don’t you set the example. ‘Stelle Clayton— 
now.” 


Rivers laughed, but his eyes looked over Burke’s head 
and met the unsmiling gaze of Blanche. 

“Miss Clayton and I don’t seem to get along first-rate.”’ 

‘Well, there are lots of others ’round here—lonesome 
girls. Blanche, can’t you help Jim find a woman?” 

Blanche did not answer lightly. She turned to her work. 
‘*T guess he can find one if he tries hard.”’ 

She looked very strong and handsome as she kneaded the 
bread. The flex of her waist and the swing of her skirts 
affected Rivers powerfully. He watch her in silence. Once 
she looked around and the penetrative glance of his eyes 
filled her face with a rush of blood and her eyes misted. 
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A few minutes later Rivers said ‘ good-night*’ in an 
absent-minded way, and went home. 

After he went out Burke talked on, attempting to keep 
the cheery atmosphere which Rivers seemed to bring. But 
she refused to answer. A sombre look on her face. She 
seemed falling back into her old petulant, sullen, moody 
ways, and poor Howard suffered deep dejection. 

Life was getting lonely for Blanche. The elation was 
passing out of her heart. 

Burke was forced to go out breaking for other settlers, 
and she was left alone a great deal—and there was so little 
to do in her little sun-sweet cabin. She had those long, 
beautiful, monotonous days to spend between sun-rise and 
sun-set, and her trip to the post-office to get the mail and to 
meet the other settlers, grew to be a necessity. It admitted 
of a change of dress. Like the other women, she put on her 
best hat and gown when she went to the store, and a low 
word of compliment from Rivers, as he handed out the mail, 
put the color into her face. Burke had never been able to 
do that. 


It was after these visits that she was most cruel to How- 
ard, who suffered in silence. 

Sometimes she went with him to neighbors, but not often. 
One day he said: 

“T'm goin’ to work fr Jim Bradley to-day—want’o go 


>” 


‘long 

“I can’t this mornin’. I'll come over after dinner and 
walk home with yeh.” 

“*T think you'll like Mrs. Bradley. She's got the purtiest 
little baby you ever saw.’ He did not look at her, but 
slung his pick and shovel on his shoulder. ‘* Well, I'll tell 
her you'll be over about three o'clock.” 

All that forenoon she went about her little cabin moodily, 
or sat silently by the open door watching the buffalo birds 
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or larks as they came up about the barn for food. The 
green plain was all a-shimmer with pleasant heat. The 
plover nesting in the grass were nearly ready to bring forth 
their young—and the mother fox had already begun to lead 
her litter out upon the sunny hillside. 

When Blanche came up to the cabin of the Bradleys, 
Howard was sunk to his top-knot in the ground, burrowing 
like a gopher in the sod and quite oblivious to all about. 
Some one was singing in the cabin, and as Blanche neared 
the door she saw a picture which thrilled her with a strange, 
hungry, envious passion. 

A young woman was seated in the tiny room with her 
back to the door, her hand on a cradle, and as she rocked 
she sang softly. She was a plain little woman, the cradle 
was cheap and common, and her singing was only a monot- 
onous chant—but the scene had a sort of sublimity—it was 
so old, so typical, and so beautiful. 

The woman without stood for a long time staring straight 
before her, then turned and walked away homeward—past 
the weary, patient, heroic man toiling deep in the earth fo, 
her sake—past him without a glance or a word. 

“*You didn’t get over to Mrs. Bradley’s this afternoon, 
then?” Burke said at supper. 

‘*No,” she replied shortly, ‘I had some sewin’ to do.” 

“Wal, go to-morrow. That's an awfully cute little chap 
—that baby ’’—he went on after a little. ‘‘ Come an’ set on 
my knee to-day.” Then he sighed, “I wisht we had one 
like ‘im, Blanche.” 

She didn’t appear to hear. Her face was dark with pas- 
sion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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not generally known. . 


Il. Old World Lyrics 


A little book of Translations from Vriton, Dt Bettay, Ronsarp and 
later French poets. 


For the Holiday Season a limited number of sets of the 
Bibelot Series have been put up in very attractive shape. 
The four volumes are daintily wrapped and sealed as usual, 
and then enclosed in cabinet style boxes, silk-finish end-paper 
linings, with color design. Price per set, $4.00 net, post-paid. 


Volumes are also sold separately. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 
&@ Book-buyers are requested to send for my New List of Limited Edi- 


tions, a choice little specimen of typework and paper. 


Thomas B. Mosher, 37 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


(Mention Tur Crap Boox.) 
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“If Europe be the home of art, America can 
at least lay claim to the most artistically compiled 
publication devoted to the subject that we know of. 
This is Modern Art.” 
—The Galignani Messenger (Paris. France.) 


Mopern ArT is a quarterly art magazine published in Summer, 
Autumn, Winter and Spring numbers, for subscribers, at $2.00 a year. 
Each number contains four full page illustrations, with many large initial 
letters, tail-pieces and other ornaments, some being printed in color 
This, and the fact that it is artistically printed with luxurious margins on 
an imported, rough edge, hand-made paper, make it unique among peri- 
odicals. Its aim is to give expression to the spirit of the art of to-day, and 
the majority of the articles in the magazine will always be written by 
working artists. 


** A different spirit from that which prevades 
other art magazines underlies Modern Art.” 
— Boston Traveller. 
Sample copies (back numbers), fifty cents in one cent stamps. IIlus- 
trated sample page and circulars, free. The magazine can be ordered 
through book stores or newsdealers everywhere. Agencies in all princi- 
pal cities. 
“‘The most artistic of American periodicals. 
A work of art in itself.” —Chicago Tribune. 

**The field which this magazine occupies almost 

alone in this a is certainly wide, and though 

the work of properly cultivating it is enormous, it 


will well repay the effort. r. Bowles has the 
opportunity and the responsibility.”’ 
—Lucy Monroe in The Critic. 


The Autumn Number, 1894 Contains a New Poem 
By JAMES WITCOMB RILEY. 


Printed in two colors and uniquely illustrated. 


Subscribe now for 1895 and get this number free. Subscribers renew- 
ing now for next year will be sent an extra number of this issue without 
charge. Order through your news agent, or direct. 


MODERN ART PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


FOR ART STORIES. 
CASH PRIZES FOR DECORATIVE DRAWINGS. 
The next competition will be for a 


BOOK PLATE AND A POSTER. 
J. M. BOWLES, 23 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Autograph Letters 


—AND— 


HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS 


KINGS, QUEENS, PRESIDENTS, STATESMEN, GENERALS, 
Poets, Nove.ists, Acrors, Dramatists, Gov- 
ERNORS, SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, MEMBERS OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 


And pretty much everybody else. 


Price Lists SENT ON APPLICATION. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 


287 Fourth Avenue, - - New York City 
Publisher of 


“THE COLLECTOR,” 


A Monthly 
Historical Journal 
... FOR Autograph-Collectors 


One Dollar a Year Sample Copy Free 
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FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
Messrs. STONE & KIMBALL’S BOOKS 


THE WORKS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Newly collected, edited, and, for the first time, revised after 
the author's final manuscript corrections, by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


AND 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
With man —— fac-similes, and pictures by 
ALB RT EDWARD STERNER 


In Ten Volumes. Price, $15.00 a Set, or Separately, 
$7.50 per Volume. 


This is the only complete edition of Poe’s works. The entire writings 
have been revised; innumerable errors have been corrected; quotations 
have been verified; and the work now stands for the first time as Poe 
wished it to stand. The editors contribute a memoir, critical introduc- 
tions, and notes; the variorum texts are given, and new matter has been 
added. The portraits include several which have never appeared in book- 
form before, and the printing has been carefully done at the University 
Press, in Cambridge, on specially made deciied eta paper. In fine, the 


edition aims to be definitive, and is intended alike for the librarian, the 
student, and the book-lover. 


The Green Tree Library 


Ibsen’s New Play 
LITTLE EYOLF, in three acts. Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Vistas 
By WitiiaMm SHarp. 600 copies, printed at the University Press on laid 
paper. 16mo., cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 
«It would be superfluous to commend the high merit of such writing as 
this. And such as this, much else in the book also is. It is a book of 
rare excellence and real charm; a book to be read and re-read until the 
vistas beyond vistas, which it contains, have revealed their full beauty 
and significance.”—The Academy. 


The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck 
«Princess Maleine,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” ‘The Blind,” ‘‘The Seven"Prin- 
cesses.” Translated by Ricuarp Hovey, with an introductory essay on 
Symbolism and cover design—‘‘ The Green Tree”—by Henry McCar- 
ter. Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 600 copies. 16mo., 
cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 
In preparation 

The Poems of Paul Verlaine. (Other Volumes to follow.) 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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NEARLY READY 


Old Pictures of Life 
By DAVID SWING 


With an Introduction by Franxiin H. Heap. 
In two volumes. 16mo. $1.00 each. 


A collection of Professor Swing’s best Essays, many of 
them read before the Chicago Literary Club—and now for 
the first time published. They treat of subjects of all ages 
—from a splendid review of Homer's Odyssey—“‘An Old 
Picture of Life’’—to ‘‘ Linda Mellet*’—a sensational nov- 
-elette of the end of the century. They are nearly all literary 
and represent the most lasting and serious part of Professor 
Swing’s work. 


CRUMBLING IDOLS 


By HaMLIn GaRLAND. Twelve Essays on Art, dealing 
chiefly with Literature, Painting and the Drama. Printed 
at the University Press. 16mo. $1.25. 


“A collection of some of Mr. Garland’s essays, which 
attracted so much attention on their appearance in magazine 
form. They are on various topics, ‘New Fields of Art,’ 
‘The Future of Fiction,’ ‘The Drift of the Drama,’ ‘The 
Influence of Ibsen,’ ‘Impressionism in Painting,’ ‘ Local 
Color in Fiction,”’ ‘ Literary Centres and Literary Masters,” 
cand so forth.”’ 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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In Russet and Silver 


Poems by Epmunp Gossg. Printed at the University Press on English 
laid paper. 16mo., $1.25, net. Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered 
from 1 to ro (Japanese Vellum), at $6.00, and rr to 75 (English hand- 
made), at $3.50. 


Arthur O’Shaughnessy 


His life and his work, with selections from his poems. By Louise 
CHANDLER Moutton. With a portrait from a drawing by August F. 
Jaccaci. Printed at the De Vinne Press on English laid paper. 450 
copies. 18mo. Price $1.25. Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand- 
made paper (only 50 being for sale) at $3.50. 


A Country Muse 


By Norman Gate. First series. A new and revised edition, including 
several poems which were not in the original publication. Crown 
8vo., $1.25. 


Lincoln’s Grave 


A poem by Maurice THompson. With a title-page by George H. Hal- 
lowell. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

“* His art is well nigh perfect, and we are sure that the exalted patriot- 
ism of the poem will awake hearty response and acclaim wherever it 
may be read.”—Indianapolis News. 


Sonnets of the Wingless Hours 


By Evcene Lee-Hamitton. Square 16mo., 115 pages. Price, $1.00. 
«The book seems to me the most noteworthy of its kind which has ap- 
peared since the publication of William Watson’s ‘ Epigrams,’ in 1884.” 
—ARTHUR STEDMAN, in The Dial. 


The Land of Heart’s Desire 
A play by W. B. Yeats. With a frontispiece by Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley. Printed at the University Press. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 
A charming little poem by one of the cleverest of the younger English 
poets. It was first produced at the Avenue Theatre, London, in March, 
1884. 

When Hearts Are Trumps 


Verses by Tom Hatt. Third edition. With decorations by Will H. 
Bradley. 18mo., $1.25. 


Sonnets and Other Poems 


By GeorGe SANTAYANA. With a title-page designed by the author. 
Printed at the University Press on laid paper. 16mo. Buckram. Price, 


$1.25. 
STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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SECOND EDITION FIFTH THOUSAND 


THE EBB-TIDE 
A Trio and Quartette 
By Rosert Louis Stevenson and Lioyp Ossourne. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

SaturDay Review: ‘There are few pages—there is, certainly, not 
one incident of the narrative—which do not clearly reveal the creative 
genius and literary craftsmanship of Mr. Stevenson. The book is, in 
short, intensely Stevensonian....In force of deliniation, in subtlety of rev- 
elation,—both of character and the motive-springs of action,—and in 
piquancy of dialogue, the book is as characteristic of Mr. Stevenson’s art 
as any that he has set his name to....No one, we think, who takes up 
Tue Ess-Tipe, will put it away until the last page is reached, So irresisti- 
ble is the charm of the vivid and picturesque narrative.” 


Third Edition 
A June Romance 
By Norman Gate. With title-page and tail-piece by Basil Johnson. 
16mo., $1.00 
New Edition 
Pierre and His People 
Tales of the Far North. By Gitsert Parker. Printed at the Univer- 


sity Press on laid paper. 318 pages. 16mo., cloth, $1.25. 


Third Edition 
His Broken Sword 
A Novel. By Winniz Louise Taytor. Introduction by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. 12mo., 355 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
Third Edition 
The Building of the City Beautiful 
A Romance. By Joaquin MILLER. 16mo., 192 pages, cloth, $1,50, 
Third Edition 
The Holy Cross, and Other Tales 
By EvGene Fietp. With decorations by L. J. Rhead. 16mo., 192 pages, 
cloth, $1.25. 
Twelfth Edition 
Main-Travelled Roads 


Six Stories of the Mississippi Valley. By Hamiin GaRLAnp. With an 
introduction by W. D. Howells. Illustrated. 16mo., 252 pages, buck- 


ram $1.25. 
STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago. 
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THREE ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
FROM PORTER & COATES’ LIST 


HOLLAND 
By Epmonpo pg Awmicis, author of ‘‘Spain,’’ ‘‘Constantinople,”’ 
etc., translated from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 

This Edition has been made from new electrotype plates, and is 
very carefully printed. Illustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations. 
Bound in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops, cloth, ornamental, 

with slip covers, in cloth box, $5.00. 

Half calf, gilt tops, $10.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, in 2 vols., limited to 150 copies, $10.00. 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmore 


By R. D. Bracxmorr. This edition has been made from entirely 


new electrotype plates, and very carefully printed, with 51 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 
Bound in 2 vols., small 8vo, with gilt top, back and side. In cloth 
box (with slip covers), $6.00. 
Half calf, gilt top, $12.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, in 3 vols., limited to 250 copies, $15.00. 
ROMOLA. Florentine Edition 


By Gerorce Etior. Beautifully illustrated with 60 photogravures. 
Tastefully bound, in two volumes. Small 8vo; with slip covers in 
the Italian style, in cloth box, $6.00. 
Half crushed levant, gilt top, $12.00. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY. 
By Txos. Hucues. With 22 photogravures. One vol., small 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 125 copies, $6.00. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
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TRE ART STUDENT 


Edited by ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Full of instruction in illustrating, drawing, sketching from 
nature. Fac-similes of sketches by the great masters of 
drawing: 


MEISSONIER, CHAS. KEENE, 
GEROME, CARL MARR, 
HERKOMER, SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
VIERGE, ROBIDA, 

MENZEL, SIMONETTI, 

FRANK FOWLER, BOUTET Dz MONREL, 
IRVING R. WILES, MADRAZO, 

ALBERT E. STERNER, MANET, 

E. W. KEMBLE, JEANNIOT, 

WM. J. BAER, JACQUE, 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, WALTER CRANE, 
GEO. H. BOUGHTON, GRASSET. 


And all the modern illustrators. 


“* Classic information, pretty pictures, and the imprint of 
an engaging individuality powdered with dust of the wings 
of Psyche, come with the November number of Ernest 
Knaufft’s ‘Art Student.’”—New York Times. 


Vol. I (first six months), bound, a text-book for the be- 
ginner, and six back numbers of Vols. II and IV and one 
year’s subscription from August, 1894, all for $2.00. Or 
fourteen back numbers and one year’s subscription from 
August, $2.00. Seven specimen numbers, 50 cents. 


Address 132 W. 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Schulte Publishing Company 
MEMOIRS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited by C. Staniland 
Wake. 


ILLUsTRATED. IMPERIAL OcTavo. DeECKLED EDGEs. 
Gitt Top. Price $6.00 Net. Epirion LIMITED. 
Very few copies remain. Price will be advanced to $10.00 

after January 15th. 


‘One of the happiest of the many happy ideas which en- 
sured the unexampled success of the World's Columbian 
Exposition, was certainly the series of Congresses,—scientific, 
commercial, philosophical, and religious. Indeed, it ma 
fairly be claimed that, among the survivals of the Exposi- 
tion, the reports of these Congresses will take the foremost 
rank. They embody the best evidences of modern progress, 
and the very flower of nineteenth century enlightenment. 
No public or private library which is designed to present to its 
readers the attainments of our age, at the highwater mark of 
its development, should be without this remarkable series of 
reports. As might be expected, the contributions to this 
volume were all prepared with evident care, and each of 
them is, in fact, a valuable treatise on some subject of dis- 
tinct scientific importance. . . . It should be added that the 
handsome and substantial volume is, in its interior arrange- 
ment and its general appearance, a credit to the Publication 
Committee and its accomplished editor, as well as to the 
publishers.” —Critic. 

‘* Of all the many Congresses held at Chicago last year 
that devoted to Anthropology has been reported in the most 
preposessing form.”—Literary World. 

‘*One of the most substantial contributions to knowledge 
that have resulted from the great Columbian Exposition, is 
this magnificent volume.” —Dial. 


The Schulte Publishing Company 
CHICAGO. 
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A BOOK LOVER'S BIBELOT. 
MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: A Bundle of Papers imbued with 
the Sobriety of Midnight. By Walter Blackburn Harte. 
This collection of Light, Gossipy Papers on Social and Literary 
Topics is one of the books of the season which all lovers 
of the Belles-Lettres will want to read. It is 
not a mere Christmas card, but a book of 


PERMANENT LITERARY CHARM. 
The work of a writer who does not belong to the School of the 
so-called New Humor, but is a Belated Humorist. 
Price: Crotu Extra, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price to 
the Publishers. 


The Arena Publishing Company 


Copley Square, - - - - Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 





CELEBRATED HATS 


+» AND... 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


SPECIAL .-- For Holiday Gifts 


Silk Umbrellas and Gentlemen's Walking Sticks in great 
variety and, as to designs and qualities, the most elegant that 
can be produced. 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 
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USEFUL AND INTERESTING. 


BOYS! BOYSI! GIRLS! GIRLSI! A BOOK FOR You! 


TAN PILE JIM; or A Yan- 

kee Waif Among the Blue- 
noses. 
Witty, adventurous, pathetic, 
amusing, instructive. 139 Ar- 
TisTic ILkusTRATIONS. S1zE OF 
Boox 6%xgIncues. Superb 
Holiday Binding, $1.00; in 
Boards, elaborate design, litho- 
graphed in colors, 50 cents. 


OP lebrated Character Novels. 

A Kentucky Colonel, A Tennessee Judge, Emmet Bon- 

lore, Len Gansett, The Colossus and The Tear in the 

Cup. Just from the press: Wives OF THE PROPHET. 

Illustrated. Price, paper, 50c; silk cloth, $1.00. 

A MAN AND A WOMAN. By Stanley Waterloo. 

A beautiful story of human nature and the evolution of 
individual character. Price, paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00. 
ABOUT GIRLS. By Helen Follett. 

A delicious book on the fancies, fads, freaks and follies 

of the modern girl. Richly illustrated. Price, paper, 

25c; cloth, soc. 
WM. H. Thome’s BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. 
Ten cloth-bound Zvolumes. Delightful and instructive. 
Price, $1.00. 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Reproduced entire from the original edition of Heinrich 

Kurtz in the Bibliographisches Institute of Leipsic. Special 

— for the holidays. Cloth bound. Eleven volumes. 

et complete in a box, $4.00. 
For sale everywhere. See our Mammoth Catalogue of more 
than goo titles. 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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All Great Artists Prefer and Use the 


STEINWAY 


If you desire to Rent or Purchase a FINE 
and DURABLE Musical Instrument 
visit the Warerooms of 


LYON, POTTER & CO. 


Where you will find a Complete Assortment of 


Steinway, A. B. Chase, 
Voss & Sons, Kurtzmann, N 
and Sterling 


Also the Famous... 





ERARD HARPS, REGINA MUSIC BOXES, 
VOCALIONS, for Churches, Lodges, etc., 
and Self-Playing SYMPHONY ORGANS. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 
TUNING .. 





LYON, POTTER & CO., 


174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Old Books 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
F} 25 Exchange Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogues Issued. 





(© The Camelot Press 


ye a 298 Dearborn Street 


PRINTERS .. 

wa Chicag Oo and STATIONERS 

Private printing in limited editions especially solicited 
Prices Reasonably high ® OO BH 


_ ew: ™ f ‘Te Me "ss 
STIRSCRIPTIONS 
7 ‘ Fwy * >» ws 4 AAX , 7k 





Received for all Newspapers and Magazines, wherever 
published. 

You will always find here the largest display of periodicals 
and paper novels in the city. Inspection invited. 


C. W. CURRY, 
75 So. State Street, - - - CHICAGO. 





OF 

Books, Newspapers and Magazines. 

Subscriptions Received for any Publication 
in the World. 

CHARLES MACDONALD & CO. 

55 Washington St. - ~ Chicago 
Magazines, size of Harper’s, bound for 60 cents. 

The Camelot Press, Chicago 











